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MEMORIAL OF ANN WEAVER. 


Issued by the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Green street, Philadelphia. Read 
in the late Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


In the belief that some account of a life of 
dedication and obedience to the immediate 
revealings of the Divine Spirit may be of 
advantage and encourage others to follow in 
the same path, this meeting is united in issu- 
ing a testimony to the memory of our be- 
loved friend, Ann Weaver. 

She was the daughter of Jabez and Sarah 
Griffin, who resided at Little Creek, Kent 
county, Del. Her father was removed by 
death when she was a child, leaving a widow 
and three children. Her mother was a reli- 

iously minded woman, and concerned to train 

er children “in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” In connection with this 
guarded care, the attention of the subject of 
this memoir was arrested in very early life 
by the secret operations of the Divine Wit- 
ness. As showing her early sensitiveness to 
these Heavenly visitations, we give the fol- 
lowing recitals in her own language: “ When 
only five years old, being much affected at 
losing a beloved grandmother, I one ae 
took my little chair out to a tree that stoo 
behind the house, where no one could see 
me, and sitting down gave way to my feelings. 
After that I felt peaceful and quiet, and then 
I was first made sensible of a secret some- 
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thing operating in me asa teacher. I was 
easily excited to the indulgence of an 
feelings. On such occasions I would go out 
under my tree to meet with, I knew not what, 
but a something that strengthened me to be 
good. It was to my infant mind a hallowed 
spot, for there I loved to be still. I was 
gathered into a peaceful state, waiting for the 
teaching of the Good Spirit. 

“When about ten years old, a minister 
traveling through our neighborhood, being 
at meeting, used the language, ‘ covenant 
making and covenant keeping God.’ It came 
home to my young mind, and I found that 
this was the power that had been operatin 
in me, and with which I had been ienenal 
in covenant morning and evening, and many 
times in the day, though I found no expres- 
sion to convey the meaning. 


“ About my twelfth year, when at meeting, 
sitting among the children, I was impressed 
with the necessity of calling the attention of 
the scholars to the death of one of our little 
playmates. What I had to say was as plain 
before me as though it were written in a 
book, and at one time I was almost impelled 
upon my feet by the force of the feeling 
which was with me. But I thought that, as 
a child, I could never speak before all the 

ple, so concluded as soon as meeting 
ee e I would write down what was so plain 
to me; but when I went to do so, all remem- 
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against the small operator, and in the long 
run is doubtless even worse than a swindling 
lottery. The surest and, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, the shortest road to moder- 
ate wealth is through honest toil. 


ITEMS. 


THE Mont Cenis Tunnel has been complete- 
ly blocked by a land slip. 


A GENTLEMAN in Albany has rented a va- 
cant lot near his residence, fenced it in, and 
fitted it up as a playground for the boys of the 
neighborhood. 


On the 12th inst., the electric railway to 
Lichterfeld, Prussia, was opened, and was a 
perfect success. A number of scientists and 
officials were present. 


THE United States has more miles of tele- 
graph lines than any other country in the 
world—170,103, comprising about 300,000 miles 
of wire—not including lines used exclusively 
for railroad business. Russia is the second 
nation on the globe in this respect, having 
56,170 miles, Germany 41,431, France 36,970, 
and Great Britain 23,156. 


It has been suggested that the two Arctic 
expeditions about to set out from San Fran- 
cisco should each carry coils of light steel 
wire, which could be easily transported over 
ice and snow on sledges, for the purpose of 
maintaining communication between the ex- 
ploring parties and the bases of supplies from 
which they push forward into an unknown 
and — region. It is said that the wires 
could be rapidly laid as eack party proceeded, 
and constant telephonic communication kept 
up with comparatively slight additional cost 
and labor. This proposal is at present noth- 
ing more than a suggestion, but it is offered 
= an electrician, Mr. James Gamble, of the 
estern Union Telegraph Company. 


SINCE the commencement of the adminis- 
tration of Postmaster-General James, in 
March, a net annual saving of $412,034 has 
been effected in the cost of the Star route and 
steamboat mail service. This saving, it is 
stated, ‘‘has been effected without in any 
way crippling the service or curtailing its ef- 
ficiency, and has been made on exact infor- 
mation gathered by inspectors of the Depart- 
ment, who have carefully examined the 
various routes. Much of the reduction is the 
result of the labors of the Commission sent 
to Memphis to investigate the river service 
ramifying from that point.’’ A very consid- 
erable further reduction is promised on the 
30th of June next, when useless service will 
be allowed to lapse.— Public Ledger. 


A Sr. PETERSBURG correspondent tele- 
graphs to London on the 13th inst., that ‘‘ the 
Golos publishes a communique denying the 
reports that an extraordinary close guard is 
kept around the Emperor at Gatchina, and 
says he goes about freely in the grounds. 
This statement corresponds with my own in- 
formation. The alarming statements by for- 





eign journals regarding the health of the 
Empress are unfounded. The stories about 
armed Cossacks guarding the ante-rooms in 
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the 
Czar 
Liberal Ministers came like a thunderbolt on 


ure invention. The 


palace nightly are 
e resignation of the 


s manifesto and t 


those who are in a position to be wellinformed. 
The relapse into absolutism is lamentable in 
itself and in its symptoms. 


PostaL Carps.—‘‘ The number of cards is- 
sued during the contract term, from July 1, 
1873, to June 30, 1877, was 550,619,500. Under 
the contract ending June 30, 1881, the number 
will be about 990,000,000. Under the new con- 
tract, which will expire June 30, 1885, the 
estimated number will be 2,000,000,000. This 
fatter number is so vast that few persons have 
an adequate conception of it. Some idea of 
the quantity of the cards to be thus furnished 
may be formed by the statement that it would 
require three men over sixty years to count 
them singly, working ten hours every day in 
the year, and counting at the rate of fifty a 
minute; or, if the two billion cards could be 
placed end-to-end, they would extend a dis- 
tance of over 164,000 miles, or more than six 
times the circumference of the earth.” 





NOTICES. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNIVER- 
SAL PEACE UNION IN NEW YORK. 

First Congregational Church, Fourth ave. 
and Twentieth street, N. Y., evening of 27th, 
morning and afternoon of 28th and afternoon 
of 29th inst., and in Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Twenty-seventh near Broadway, evening of 
28th inst. Children’s Peace meeting on First- 
day afternoon in the church. Friends and all 
others cordially invited. 





The Annual Meeting of the First-day School 
Association of New York Yearly Meeting will 
be held at the Meeting-house, Fifteenth street 
and Rutherford place, New York, on Second- 
day evening, Fifth mo. 23d, at 8 o’clock. The 
delequtes from the different schools are re- 
quested to meet at half-past 7 o’clock. 





A Children’s Meeting will be held at the 
Twenty-seventh street Meeting-house, New 
York, on First-day afternoon, Fifth mo, 22d, 
at 3 o’clock. 

Children from several of the schools within 
the limits of the Yearly Meeting will take 
part in the exercises. All who are interested 
in the First-day School cause are invited tp be 
present. 





A general Temperance Meeting, under the 
care of the New York Yearly Meeting’s Tem- 
perance Committee, will be held at the Fif- 
teenth street Meeting-house, New York, on 
Third-day evening, Fifth month 24th, at 8 
o'clock. 

A general invitation is extended to all who 
are interested in the subject to attend. 

Jos. A. BoGARDuws, Clerk. 





A meeting of the Burlington First-day 
School Union will be held at the Mount Meet- 
ing-house, Sixth mo 11th, at 10 o'clock A.M. 

All interested are invited. Carriages in 
waiting at Juliustown. 

SETH ELy, 


Wm. WALTON, } Clerks. 
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MEMORIAL OF ANN WEAVER. 


Issued by the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Green street, Philadelphia. Read 
in the late Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


In the belief that some account of a life of 
dedication and obedience to the immediate 
revealings of the Divine Spirit may be of 
advantage and encourage others to follow in 
the same path, this meeting is united in issu- 
ing a testimony to the memory of our be- 
loved friend, Ann Weaver. 

She was the daughter of Jabez and Sarah 
Griffin, who resided at Little Creek, Kent 
county, Del. Her father was removed by 
death when she was a child, leaving a widow 
and three children. Her mother was a reli- 
giously minded woman, and concerned to train 
her children “in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” In connection with this 
guarded care, the attention of the subject of 
this memoir was arrested in very early life 
by the secret operations of the Divine Wit- 
ness. As showing her early sensitiveness to 
these Heavenly visitations, we give the fol- 
lowing recitals in her own language: “ When 
only five years old, being much affected at 
losing a beloved grandmother, I one mornin 
took my little chair out to a tree that stoo 
behind the house, where no one could see 
me, and sitting down gave way to my feelings. 
After that I felt peaceful and quiet, and then 
I was first made sensible of a secret some- 
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thing operating in me asateacher. I was 


easily excited to the indulgence of angry 
feelings. On such occasions I would go out 
under my tree to meet with, I knew not what, 
but a something that strengthened me to be 
good. It was to my infant mind a hallowed 
spot, for there I loved to be still. I was 
gathered into a peaceful state, waiting for the 
teaching of the Good Spirit. 


“When about ten years old, a minister 
traveling through our neighborhood, being 
at meeting, used the language, ‘ covenant 
making and covenant keeping God.’ It came 
home to my young mind, and I found that 
this was the power that had been operatin 
in me, and with which I had been engag 
in covenant morning and evening, and many 
times in the day, though I found no expres- 
sion to convey the meaning. 

“ About my twelfth year, when at meeting, 
sitting among the children, I was impressed 
with the necessity of calling the attention of 
the scholars to the death of one of our little 
playmates. What I had to say was as plain 
before me as though it were written in a 
book, and at one time I was almost impelled 
upon my feet by the force of the feeling 
which was with me. But I thought that, as 


a child, I could never speak before all the 

le, so concluded as soon as meeting 
= I would write down what was so plain 
to me; but when I went to do so, all remem- 
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brance of the language to be used was gone, 
and I could not recollect one word.. Then I 
saw clearly that it ought to have been given 
to the children when it was given to me for 
them. Thus the Good Hand Ted me through 
the paths of childhood; and now, having 
attained the meridian of life, I can, in look- 
ing back, bear this testimony, that had I at 
all times simply yielded to its guidance, I 
should have were much of the suffering I 
have experienced.” 

In the year 1825 our friend was married 
to Elijah Weaver, and the following year 
they were attached by certificate to this 
Monthly Meeting, of which he was for many 
years a valued overseer, and was also at the 
time of his death, in 1848, an esteemed 
Elder. 

As our friend came to mature years, the 
“law of the Lord” continued to be her de- 
light, and in obedience to the “ Inspeaking 

ord” she was called to bear public testi- 
mony to the Truth about the 37th year of 
her age. Her gift in the ministry was ac- 
knowledged by this Monthly Meeting in 
1839. In the exercise thereof she was sim- 
ple, impressive and weighty, giving evidence 
that she “ received it not of man, neither was 
she taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” 


Under this anointing power she was fre- 


quently called to speak to individual condi- 
tions in a remarkable manner, and very often 


was the bread of life from the Master’s table 
broken and distributed by her to the nour- 
ishment and refreshment of many hungering 
spirits. 

Under a feeling of duty she at different 
times, with the unity of her Monthly Meet- 
ing, visited all of our Yearly Meetings, and 
most of the meetings composing them, also 
frequently visiting many of the families 
thereof. In some of these opportunities, she 
was led in a peculiar manner to set before 
those present the work to which they would 
be called, and exhort them to obedience in 
every requirement of duty. A large part of 
her religious mission was to mingle with the 
afflicted and suffering, and extend to them 
words of consolation and encouragement. 

She was much interested in all that con- 
cerned our Religious Society, and long felt 
that the establishment of a meeting for pub- 
lic worship in the northwestern part of the 
city would be an advantage. Faithful to 
these impressions, she and our late valued 
friend, Elizabeth Newport, presented the con- 
cern to the Monthly Meeting, which was 
united with, and thé first meeting, held Elev- 
enth month 27th, 1859, in a room obtained 
for the purpose, was a solemn opportunity. 
The meeting was afterwards held for a time 
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in a private parlor, where emnently, under 
the overshadowing of the Divine Presence, 
some were made to feel it was good for them 
to be there. As an outgrowth of that con- 
cern we now have the meeting at the north- 
west corner of Seventeenth street and Girard 
avenue. 

Her last public service away from home 
was the attendance of the first Yearly Meet- 
ing in Illinois, held Ninth month, 1875. 
About fifteen years previous, when on a reli- 
gious visit to Indiana, she saw, in prophetic 
vision, that at this then remote locality there 
would be a centering and large gathering of 
Friends. When, in the course of time, that 
Yearly Meeting was established and about to 
be held at the place foreseen by her, she felt 
drawn in Gospel love to mingle with the seed 
of God in that assembly, and although in a 
delicate state of health she was enabled to do 
so in her eightieth year, greatly to her satisfac- 
tion, and returned home bearing the sweet 
reward of peace. The acknowledgment was 
that from this her evening sacrifice there 
arose a savor as from precious incense. 

During the latter part of her life she 
passed through many severe trials and dis- 
couragements that were calculated to test her 
faith, but, as her confidence was in her Heav- 
enly Father, who had been the guide of her 
early days, and whose protecting power had 
preserved her through the various vicissitudes 
of maturer years, she realized that He con- 
tinued near, enabling her to trust in His mer- 
cy and loving kindness, and also frequently to 
testify publicly that He was sufficient to sup- 
port and comfort the dependent spirit, “even 
when tried to an hair’s breadth.” 

In the brightness and sympathy of her 
loving spirit, there was ever cherished by her 
a tender interest for the children, and one of 
her last vocal exercises in our meeting was on 
their behalf: that they should be looked af- 
ter, and made to feel that those who are older 
are not forgetful of them, emphatically using 
the expression, “Gather the children—the 
lambs of the flock.” 

With advancing years her health failed, 
often confining her at home; but whenever 
able she was diligent in the attendance of 
meetings, feeling it to be a great privilege, 
and she was concerned to encourage her 
friends to this “ reasonable service.” 

As she neared the close of life she was re- 
leased trom further labor in the Church mili- 
tant, and whilst peacefully awaiting the sum- 
mons hence, expressed that “she felt she was 
being initiated into the Church triumphant.” 

She departed this life on the 23d of Sev- 
enth month, 1878, in the eighty-third year of 
her age. 

Signed on behalf of a Monthly Meeting of 
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GOODNESS. 


What shall we teach our children to be- 
lieve in order that, when they grow up, they 
may find that later experience shall not alter 
what they have learned when they were 
young? We must teach them that beyond 
and above what they see and feel and touch 
there is something greater and better which 
they cannot see or feel or touch. Goodness, 
kindness, modesty, courage, unselfishness, 
these are the best things in all the world. It 
is true that goodness and courage have no 
faces that we can kiss, have no hands that we 
can clasp, yet they are certainly there in the 
midst of our ok and our play; and this 
goodness and kindness which, except in out- 
ward acts, we cannot see, is something which 
existed long before we were born. It is from 
this that we have all the pleasant things in 
this world. The flowers, the sunshine, the 
moonlight,—all these were given to us by 


, some great kindness and goodness which we 


have never seen at all; and this goodness, 
which is everywhere, is that great power out 
of which all things come. And we call this 
great power by the name of God; and because 
od is so much above us, and isso good to us, 
we call Him also by the name which is the 
most dear to us and the most above us of all 
names on earth,—we call Him our Father. 
When the father of his children goes awa 
from home, still his children know that he is 
somewhere, though they cannot see him; and 
they know what they can do to please him. 
And so it is with the great unseen Father of 
us all. Let us, then, teach our children that 
God is goodness and love. Let us teach them 
that the rules which He has laid down for the 
government of this world are His will and wish 
for us. Even the frost and cold, even sickness 
and pain, are for our good; and we must trust 
that He who has sent them to us has some 
good reason to make us strong and healthy 
and brave. Thus you will see in Westminster 
Abbey, on the monument of Sir John Frank- 
lin, who was so long shut up in the ice, the 
words, “O ye frost and cold, O ye ice and 
snow, bless ye the Lord, and magnify His 
name forever.” This is one way in expressing 
our belief in our Father in heaven, but this 
highest goodness and kindness is like what we 


Stanley. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OFFICIAL RECOGNITION. 

One of the subjects which was not dis- 
cussed in our late Yearly Meeting, but which 
was at one time briefly presented by a Friend 
who has given many years of earnest labor to 
the cause, is the First-day school work as 
it now exists in the Society of Friends. 

More than 500 Friends, mostly young per- 
sons, are now engaged in teaching the chil- 
dren of our Society the principles of religion 
as these are understood by Friends, and as 
they are exemplified in theScriptures of Truth. 
A movement which has had power enough to 
reach nearly 5,000 of our children is certain- 
ly important enough to claim the interest and 
the fostering care of the Society of Friends. 

As yet this work has had no official “re- 
cognition” in the Society, though many en- 
gaged in it have long felt that the First-day 
school should early have been brought under 
the care and direction of the meeting of which 
it is an outgrowth. It seems evident that if 
zealous and amiable but inexperienced young 
persons are entrusted with the religious in- 
struction of our little ones, it is well that 
parents should know that their teaching is 
wise and salutary and in accord with the 
simplicity of our faith, untainted by the sub- 
tleties of theology, yet inculcating Christian 
ethics with all energy as the foundation of 
everything lovely and excellent in human 
existence. This most important, indeed vital, 
work, is liable to strange perversions if not 
guided by the most thoughtful wisdom, and 
if not regulated upon truly religious and 
rational principles. Zeal sometimes runs be- 
fore knowledge, and zeal, while so valuable 
as a servant, should not always be entrusted 
with the mastery. 

It is certainly very far from reasonable for 
parents to abdicate their own regal position 
as directors of their children’s religious cul- 
ture to persons acting upon their own re- 
sponsibility, and not in any way responsible 
to the Church as to the character of the in- 
struction given. Zealous young teachers, 
anxious for the interest of their classes, will 
seek enlightenment from the books which 
have been prepared for the express purpose of 
aiding in teaching the Scriptures. These 
books are the work of ministers who desire to 
promote the line of thought and opinion 
cherished by their respective religious bodies, 
and are generally more or less sectarian in 
their tendency. Yet, the writings of Stanley 
are remarkably in accord with our own views 
as a Society, and the commentaries of Barnes 
are remarkable for their fairness and unsec- 
tarian character. 
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Until we have a literature of our own upon 
the great themes of Scripture study, and of 
doctrinal teaching, it is reasonable to be 
somewhat’critical of the matter that may be pre- 
sented to children in our own First-day schools; 
it is reasonable to object to having the plas- 
tic minds of the young moulded by the old 
theologies against which we once so bravely 
rere ertainly none of our. young 

riends desire to uproot the simple Christian 
faith of our profession, but there may be a 
danger of serious harm being done by inno- 
cent agents. The remedy or the proper cau- 
tion would appear to be recognition of the 
important work being done by the First-day 
schools, and a thoughtful and gentle super- 
-vision by committees of the most deeply ex- 
earns the most judicious, of our older 

riends. Such advisory committees might be 
very helpful, and it is hard to conceive how 
they could be hurtful to the schools. 
he question naturally arises, “Do those 
who are at the head of the First-day school 
movement desire official recognition of their 
work from the meetings of which they are 
members?” 

The proceedings of a series of general 
teachers’ meetings, held at Race Street Meet- 
ing-house, Phila., in 1880, throw light on this 
subject, giving us the opinions of several lead- 
ing teachers at that time as to whether “re- 
cognition” is desirable, and is to be sought 
for by the schools. 

At a meeting held Fourth month 17th, 
1880, this subject was introduced for discus- 
sion. Two essays read gave exactly opposing 
views, one Friend expressing the wish that 
the subject should be considered by the asso- 
ciation, and be presented to the Yearly Meet- 
ing, “which desires to extend a fostering care 
over its members.” The other essayist ques- 
tions whether the First-day School Associa- 
tion would gain by the connection. He 
adds: “We would be a burden to them and 
they would be no advantage to us. Let us, 
then, pursue the even tenor of our way.” The 
third essay on this subject strongly advo- 
cated “official recognition,” believing such 
union as was contemplated would strengthen 
both the meetings and the schools. The 
writer deemed it important to inquire not 
merely as to whether the schools were kept 
up in numbers, but “whether the proper 
things are taught, and taught connectedly 
and systematically by Friends, and not left 
to persons of other denominations.” He 
added: “The meeting should have control of 
us, and direct what to teach and how to con- 
duct the school, so that all could move along 

consistently and connectedly as one harmoni- 
ous whole.” 


varying opinions among the most faithful and 
earnest friends of the cause and its most effi- 
cient workers. One speaker expressed the 
belief that the Society of Friends, as a body, 


would never have my ong the First-day 


school movement, not being united as to its 
expediency. The Society is not yet a unit on 
this subject, and he believed its care even 
now would be like “a wet blanket,” and he 
did not favor taking any steps asking for 
“recognition.” 

Another speaker had more faith in the 
good will of Friends generally toward this 
movement, and did not believe it would ever 
be on a right foundation until recognized by 
Friends. 

A Friend, who is well known as a zealous 
and devoted worker, said: “I have been all 
through this movement. I can remember 
when First-day schools were started. I know 
the motives that animated those who began 
the work. It was to save the children and 
the Society that the work was begun, and we 
present to-day an anomaly that is not seen 
in any other organization on the face of the 
earth. The Society of Friends has in its 
midst an organized body whose chief aim is 
to instruct the youth of the body in the prin- 
ciples and practices of the Society, and yet 
they are, as a body, as completely ignored as 
if they were working in New Zealand or 
Kamschatka. It is this anomalous position 
which should be overcome, and I feel desir- 4 
ous that while I am living and able to work * 
in this cause that I may see our First-day 
school work reported in our Yearly Meeting, 
that it may be known what we are doing and 
how many of the young people we are draw- 
ing to the Society. Iam in thorough sym- 
pathy with the laborers who are working in 
this cause, and have been now for nearly 
twenty years, and I feel that the time has 
fully come when we should knock at the door 
of the Yearly Meeting, and see what they are 
going to do with us.” 

The publication of these “Proceedings” 
calls the attention of the Society of Friends 
to this matter, and it should become a subject 
of serious thought with those to whom is en- 
trusted the conduct of our meetings for dis- 
cipline. Certainly there is now no question 
as to the value of the First-day bean when / 


judiciously managed, and as to their efficacy 


in holding in our communion many of the 
youth who might otherwise be drawn into 
other denominations which are more aggres- 
sive in their character. 

Should not our body, holding as it does 
the noblest views of Christian ethics and 
purest tenets of Christian doctrine, also be 


| aggressive, remembering the heroic days of 


The remarks which followed showed very | old when a mighty zeal for Truth and for the 


‘ 
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ust liberty that is in the Truth nerved our 
apostles to the labors of which we enjoy the 


fruits? pray for aright will surely come to pass. 
Said George Fox: “Friends who have| Paul prayed, and prayed aright; but the 
known and tasted of the power of the mighty | thorn in the flesh was not removed. Jesus 
God of Heaven and earth, and of His light | prayed that the cup might pass from Him, 
and life, be faithful and spread the Truth |and He must have prayed aright; but that 
abroad and walk in the wisdom of God, an- | cup was pressed to his lips all the same. So 
swering that of God in every one: and write,|a man, may pray aright for his child’s re- 
speak and send books abroad into the coun- | covery or his neighbor’s conversion, but the 
tries and islands and nations or mainland, as | child dies and the neighbor is never brought 
ye are moved, that the sound of the trumpet | to Christ. A church may pray for the con- 
of the Lord’s host may be heard in the na-| version of sinners in its neighborhood, and 
tions and islands. Dwell in the living Spirit, | yet sinners may not be converted, as they 
and quench not the motions of it in your-| were not converted in Noah’s time, and as no 
selves nor the movings of it in others. Though | great ingathering attended the preaching of 
many have run out and gone beyond it in| Jesus. Prayer may be true prayer, may be 
their measures, yet many more have quenched | as perfect prayer as ever was offered, and yet 
the Spirit of God, and have become dead and | the specific thing desired may not be brought 
dull, and questioned through a false fear;| about. If we had complete accounts of all 
so there hath been hurt both ways.” cases of sickness in which prayer was offered 
How would it have seemed to this servant | for recovery, it may be questioned whether. 
of the living God and His coadjutors to sit | the medical statistics would show a much 
down to a mere mechanical review of certain | larger percentage of recovery in them than in 
formule established long generations before, | those cases where no prayer was offered. 
record a series of answers to queries in a| Comparing lands, in which prayer is offered 
book, and call this the work of the Church? | for rain or fair weather, with lands where no 
Would not such as these have counseled their | such prayer is lifted up, it is doubtful whether 
brethren to lay hold with energy upon every | the meteorologist would discern any great 
practical om of righteousness which the | difference in the equability of the rainfall. 
times called for, to be vigilant in planting in | God sends his rain on the just and on the 
the earth such good seed as are sure, if cast | unjust in very nearly equal amounts. He 
broadcast over the land, to find some con- | saves the children of the ungodly from death 
genial soil, and to spring up to the glory and | about as often as those of the righteous. When 
honor of the Great Husbandman? He sends forth storm and tempest He makes 
To draw closer together in real and useful | little distinction between the fields of the 
work for our own household and for mankind | prayerful and the prayerless, God’s order- 
in general; to “recognize” and enlighten the | ing of the course of outward events is not 
zeal and piety and the energy of the young| much more closely, accommodated to the 
who are earnest to consecrate all their powers | private desires of the Christian than to the 
to the work and service of the Heavenly | wishes of the worldly man. The Bible tells 
Father, would certainly be a means of breath- | us that prayer does not always bring about 
ing some of the old life into Quakerism. A | the outward event we desire; and experience 
dull conservatism that looks ever backward | tells that it does not generally do so. Grant 
for precedent instead of forward for the in-| that this, that and the other person were 
spiration of the Almighty and for the whole-| healed by the “prayer-cure.” Far greater 
some manna of to-day, is certain to be dis-| numbers are healed every month by the use 
astrous to any religious organization that | of ordinary physician’s remedies. It is sure- 
sinks under it. Let it not be said of us, asa|ly a very small triumph to be able to prove 
religious organization, that our usefulness and | that prayer has: done in a dozen or twenty 
our life were crushed beneath any such in- | cases what quinine pills have done in thou- 
cubus. S. R. |sands. The most glorious results of prayer 
are not wrought on outward nature. The 
most blessed effects are the reflex results, the 
changes which the act of prayer works in our 
own hearts.— National Baptist. 


is a fitting time, therefore, to renew the re- 
mark that it is not true that whatever we 













































SUPERSTITIOUS USE OF PRAYER. 


Within the past few months there has been 
an increase in fhe number of narratives how 
this one, being bedridden, prayed for healing, 
and was immediately restored; and how that 
one, having a note to pay, but no funds to 
meet it, made supplication regarding the 
matter, and the exact amount needed came to 
hand from an entirely unexpected source. It 





BE silent when blamed and reproached un- 
justly, and under such circumstances that the 
reproachful and injurious person will belikely, 
under the influence of his own reflections, to 
discover his error and wrong speedily. 
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THE SERMON ON THE 


RIENDS’ 


MOUNT—MATTHEW VI. 


We present this important chapter of the 
New Testament in parallel columns, as a 
specimen of the purification of the text by 


the revisers. 
Authorized Version. 


Take heed that ye do 


Revised Version. 


| Take heed that ye do 


not your alms before not your righteousness 
men, to be seen of,before men, to be seen 


them; otherwise ye 
have no reward of your 
Father which is in 
heaven. 

2 Therefore when 
thou doest thine alms, 
do not sound a trumpet 
before thee, as the hy- 
pocrites do in the syn- 
agogues and in the 
streets, that they may 
have glory of men. 
Verily I say unto you, 
They have their re- 
ward. 

8 But when thou do- 
est alms, let not thy 
left hand know what 
oy right hand doeth: 

That thine alms 
may be in secret: and 
thy Father which seeth 
in secret himself shall 


reward thee openly. 


59 And when thou! , 


penvent. thou shalt not 

as the ve 
are: for they love to 
pray standing in the 
synagogues and in the 


of them; else ye have 
no reward with your 
‘Father which is in 


jheaven. 
| 


When therefore 
thou doest alms sound 
inot a trumpet before 
ithee, as the hypocrites 
do in the synagogues 
‘and in the streets, that 
jthey may have glory 
‘of men. Verily I say 
junto you, They have 
received their reward. 
But when thou doest 
lalms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy 
right hand doeth: that 
thine alms may be in 
secret : and thy Father 
\which seeth in secret, 
shall recompense thee. 


And when ye pray, 
ye shall not be as the 





corners of the streets, hypocrites: for they 
that they may be seen love to stand and pray 
of men. Verily I say|in the synagogues and 
unto you, They haveiin the corners of the 
their reward. streets, that they may 
6 But thou, when|beseen of men. Ver- 
thou prayest, enterintojily I say unto you, 
thy closet, and when|/They have received 
thou hast shut thy|their reward. But 
door, vr to thy Fa-|thou, when thou pray- 
ther which is in secret ;jest, enter into thine 
and thy Father which|in ner chamber, and 
seeth in secret shall|having shut thy door, 
reward thee openly. (pray to thy Father 
7 But when ye pray,|which is in secret, and 
use not vain repeti-thy Father which 
tions, as the heathen'seeth in secret shall 
do : for they think that recompense thee. And 
they shall be heard forin praying use not 
their much speaking. vain repetitions, as the 
8 Be not ye therefore'Gentiles do; for they 
like unto them; for|think that they shall 
your Father knoweth|be heard for their 
what things ye have much speaking. Be 
need of, before ye ask not theretore like unto 
im. jthem for your Father 
9 After this manner knoweth what things 
therefore pray ye: Our,ye have need of, before 
Father which art in ye ask him. After 
heaven, hallowed be this manner therefore 
~~ name. pray ye: Our Father 
0 Thy kingdom which art in heaven, 
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come. Thy will be/Hallowed be thy 
done in earth, as it isname. Thy kingdom 
in heaven. ‘come. ae will be 

11 Give us this day done, as in heaven, so 
our daily bread. on earth. Give us this 

12 And forgive usjday our daily bread. 
our debts, as we forgive| And forgive us our 
our debtors. debts, as we also have 

13 And lead us notjforgiven our debtors. 
into temptation, but/And bring us not into 
deliver us from evil: temptation, but deliv- 
For thine is the king- er us from the evil one. 
dom, and the power,|For if ye forgive men 
and the glory, forever. their trespasses, your 
Amen. heavenly Father will 

14 For if ye forgivejalso forgive you. But 
men their trespasses,|if ye forgive not men 
your heavenly Father|their trespasses, neith- 
will also forgive you: jer will your Father 

15 But if ye forgive forgive your trespasses. 
not men their trespass-| 
es, neither will your! 

Father forgive your} 
trespasses. 

16 § Moreover when; Moreover when ye 
e fast, be not, as the/fast, be not, as the hy- 
Comenius, of a sad/pocrites, of a sad coun- 
countenance: for they|tenance; for they dis- 
disfigure their faces,/figure their faces, that 
that they may appearjthey may be seen of 
unto men to fast. Veri-/men to fast. Verily I 
ly I say unto you,jsay unto you, They 
They have their re-/have received their re- 
ward. iward. Butthou, when 

17 But thou, when)|thou fastest, anoint thy 
thou fastest, anoint/head, and wash thy 
thine head and wash|face; that thou be not 
thy face; lseen of men to fast, but 

18 That thou appear\of thy Father which 
notuntomen to fast,but'is in secret; and th 
untothy Father, which|Father, which seet 
is in secret; and thyjin secret, shall recom- 
Father, which seeth jin|pense thee. 
secret, shali reward| 
thee openly. 

19] Lay not up for| Lay not up for your- 
yourselves treasuresijselves treasures upon 
upon earth, where|the earth, where moth 
moth and rust doth cor-jand rust doth con- 
rupt,and where thieves sume, and where 
break through andjthieves break through 
steal : jand steal; but lay up 

20 But lay up for'for yourselves treas- 
yourselves treasures injures in heaven, where 
heaven, where neither neither moth nor rust 
moth nor rust doth cor-|\doth consume, and 
rupt,and where thieves where thieves do not 
do not break through break through nor 
nor steal: steal: for where thy 

21 For where your treasure is, there’will 
treasure is, there will/thy heart be also. The 
your heart be also. lamp of the body is 
| 22 The light of thethe eye; if therefore 
body is the eye: ifthine eye be single, 
therefore thine eye be thy whole body shall 
single, thy whole body be full of light. But 
shall be full of light. if thine eye be evil, 

23 But if thine eye thy whole body shall 
be evil, thy whole body be full of darkness. 
shall be full of dark-If therefore the light 


ness. If therefore the that is in thee be dark- 
light that is in thee be ness, how great is the 


No man 
‘can serve two masters: 


darkness, how great is darkness ! 
that darkness ! 


24 § No man can for either he will hate 
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serve two masters: for 
either he will hate the} 
one, and love the 
other; or else he will 
hold to the one, and 
despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and 
mammon. 

25 Therefore I say 
unto you, Take no 
thought for your life,| 
what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink; 
nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on.! 
Is not the life more, 
than meat, and the 
body than raiment? 

26 Behold the fowls) 
of the air: for they 
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the one, and love the 
other; or else he will 
hold to one, and 
despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and 
mammon,. Therefore 
I say unto you, Be not 
anxious for your life, 


\what ye shall eat, or 


what ye shall drink; 
nor yet for your body, 
what yeshall put on. 
Is not the life more 
than the food, and the 
body than the rai- 
ment? Behold the 
birds of the heaven, 
that they sow not, 
neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns; 


sow not, neither dojand your heavenly Fa- 


they reap, nor gather 
into barns; yet your) 
heavenly Father feed-) 
eth them. Are ye not) 
much better than they? 

27 Which of you by| 
taking thought can add 
one cubit unto his stat-! 
ure? 

28 And why take ye 
thought for raiment? 
Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they) 
grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin: 

29 And yet I say un- 
to you, That even Sol- 
omon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like} 
one of these. 

30 Wherefore, if God| 
so clothe the grass of 
the field, which to-day} 
is, and to-morrow is, 
east into the oven,}! 
shall he not much more) 
clothe you, O ye of little! 
faith ? 

31 Therefore take no 
thought, saying, What; 
shall we eat? or, What, 
shall we drink? or,| 
Wherewithal shall we; 
be clothed ? | 

32 (For after all these 
things do the Gentiles) 





need of all these 


ther feedeth them. 
Are not ye of much 
more value than they ? 
And which of you Ad 
being anxious can add 
one cubit unto his stat- 
ure? And why are ye 
anxious concerning 
raiment? Consider the 
lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they 
spin: yet I say unto 
you, that even Solo- 


jmon in all his glory 


was not arrayed like 
one of these. But if 
God doth so clothe the 
grass of the field, 


\which to-day is, and 


to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you, 
O ye of little faith? 
Be not therefore anx- 
ious, saying, What 
shall we eat? or, What 
shall we drink? or, 
Wherewithal shall we 
be clothed? For after 
all these things do the 
Gentiles seek ; for your 
heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have 


things. But seek ye 



















seek :) for your heaven-|first his kingdom, and 
ly Father knoweth that)his righteousness ; and 
ye have need of alliall these things shall 
these things. ibe added unto you. 

33 But seek ye first|'Be not therefore anx- 
the kingdom of God, ious for the morrow; 
and his righteousness ; for the morrow will be 
and all these things anxious for itself. Suf- 
shall be added unto ficient unto the day is 


ou. ithe evil thereof. 
34 Take therefore no) 
thought for the mor-} 
row: for the morrow} 
shall take thought for} 
the things of itself.| 
Sufficient unto the day| 
is the evil thereof. i 
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No MAN or woman of the humblest sort can 
really be strong, gentle, pure, and good, with- 
out the world being better for it, without 
somebody being helped and comforted by the 
very existence of that goodness.—Phillips 
Brooks. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF FRIENDS’ BOARDING- 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The close of the third year-of the active 
operations of Friends’ Boarding-house recalls 
nothing very different from those preceding it. 
Institutions like ours have so much sameness 
in their work from year to year as to leave 
but little room for variation in the annual 
reports. 

The receipts from board have met the ex- 
penses of the house; of course, this does not 
include the interest on the mortgage and 
other property liabilities. This indebtedness 
we had hoped to have. liquidated, but ac- 
knowledge with regret our inability to do so. 

The need of smaller and separate rooms is 
still manifest, and if in a condition to make 
the requisite alterations, it would be much 
more satisfactory to the boarders as well as 
beneficial to the interests of the establishment. 

Circumstances confirm us in the opinion 
expressed last year, that in the event of a 
change of location the full cost of our present 
property can be readily obtained. 

As in the previous year, arrangements were 
made for the accommodation of Friends at 
the time of our last Yearly Meeting, both in 
the matter of lodging and meals. 

We desire to remind Friends of the benefit 
of the boarding-house to many of our mem- 
bers and of its service in a Society point of 
view—furnishing a suitable home for our 
aged members, as well as to such young peo- 
ple as may be in our city away from their 
respective families, and who are thus brought 
more under the care and notice of Friends 
than if otherwise provided for. 

If these benefits were duly appreciated we 
apprehend there would be more openness with 
our fellow-members to aid in liquidating our 
indebtedness; and we would therefore invite 
them to visit the house, examine for them- 
selves, and see if there is not something for 
them to do in a pecuniary way in our behalf. 

In this connection it is proper we should 
thank those who responded to our appeal, 
made last fall, for contributions to our funds. 

The recent death, in her 97th year, of our 
Friend Rachel Wheaton calls for some notice 
from us. From her interest in seeking the 
good of others, she saw, the necessity of an 
institution like ours, and could unite in the 
effort to bring it about, urging on her friends 
its claims on their favor, and depriving her- 
self of some personal gratification to aid it 
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pecuniarily. She was a woman of a meek 
and quiet spirit, an exemplary Christian, 
whom to know was to love. 


Henry M. LAInG, Treasurer, in account with 
Friends’ Boarding-house. 


Dr. 
- mo. 2d, 1880, balance in 














ER vivdiccen octcececesivescccevsced $ 165 42 
4th mo. Ist, 1881, cash contri- 
butions ane the year... 557 50 
Cash from board............++++ 2,488 66 
— $3,211 58 
Cr. 
By cash paid taxes, water 
rent and repairs.......----+.. $ 237 00 
Interest on mortgagze........-. 464 00 
Expenses of house............+ 2,320 11 
—— $3,021 15 
Balance 4th mo. 7th, 1881... $190 43 


On behalf of the Directors, 
ABRAHAM W. Harnes, Pres. 
Jos. M. Truman, JR., Sec’y. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 28, 1881. 





New York YEARLY MEEtTING.—Notes of 
the proceedings of this Yearly Meeting, in 
session as we go to press, were not received in 
time for the present issue. 

We may briefly inform our readers that 
the several sessions, in both men’s and wo- 
men’s meeting, so far as we have heard from 
them, have been very interestlng. The at- 
tendance is less than heretofore, and there 
are but two ministers present with minutes. 





Free Gosrpet Mryistry.—Our testimony 
to this important doctrine was never, we 
think, more intelligently considered than du- 
ring the exercises of our late Yearly Meet- 
ing. In both branches there was an evident 
appreciation of the true ground of' dissent 
from the views of most other religious socie- 
ties on this subject, and a living desire not to 
condemn the earnest, conscientious exponent 
of the Truth, of whatever name and wherever 
found, though he may feel at liberty to re- 
ceive a salary for his services. It is the sys- 
tem that isso at variance with the Gospel, 
and it is against all buying or selling of this 
precious gift of the ministry that our testi- 
mony should be directed. 

In men’s meeting the exercises on this sub- 
ject were peculiarly appropriate. The desire 
was expressed “that our testimonies might be 


held in a Christian spirit.” Allusion was 
made to the declaration of Jesus, “He that is 
an hireling and not the shepherd, whose own 
the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, and 
leaveth the sheep and fleeth.” 

Our testimony in favor of a free gospel min- 
istry is, we believe, founded on the “Truth,”. 
and is one which will stand amid all opposi- 
tion. 

The religious world is slowly coming to re- 
cognize this important testimony, and it is 
essential that we should maintain it in its 
purity. 

We would extend the word of exhortation 
to those who have not fully come into an 
understanding of this subject that, after hav- 
ing listened to the views handed forth in our 
late Yearly Meeting, they do not let the matter 
drop, but search for themselves, following 
the advice of the apostle, “Prove all things, 
and hold fast that which is good.” 

We cannot say we have any belief on this 
subject until we have so examined it, not in 
a spirit of questioning simply, but prayer- 
fully and earnestly, desiring to find that solu- 


tion that meets the witness for Truth in our 
own hearts. 





Wituram Penn’s Remains.—The Public 
Ledger, of Fifth mo. 13th has some sensible 
comments touching the proposed removal of 
the remains of William Penn to this State in 
1882. When the proposition was before the 
Legislature, “a review of the Life of Penn” 
was read by the mover of the resolution. It 
is remarked that, possibly the “ review ” 


** Did not go far enough into Penn’s charac- 
ter to develop his probable views on the sub- 
ject of the disturbance of his bones and ashes, 
and the aversion he would certainly have felt 
to being buried a second time as part of a bi- 
centenary display, with inevitable pomp and 
circumstance. nator Everhart was not 
called upon to do this, and it might not have 
changed the result on the resolution if any- 
body else had; but what a different turn the 
affair might have taken if some other scholar- 
ly Senator, like Mr. Eckley Coxe or Mr. H. 
G. Jones, had gone to the Library for a little 
book entitled ‘‘ The Penns and Penningtons of 
the Seventeenth Century.” He then (if he 
had found the volume) might have opened it 
up in the Senate at page 428, to let Senators 
look at the peaceful picture opposite that page. 
It shows that part of Jordan’s Burial-ground, 
Buckinghamshire, which includes the group 
of graves containing the mortal remains of 
Penn and his wives, Gulielma and Hannah, 
his daughter Letitia and son Springett, and 
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his kindred. Under one mound, the nearest 
on the left, lie the remains of Penn and his 
wife Hannah; next this is the grave of his 
first wife Gulielma; and immediately to the 
rear are the graves of Letitia and Springett. 
Here are the ‘‘mortal remains” of William 
Penn in the midst of those dearest to him in 
life, one wife in the same grave, and the other 
by his side. He was laid by the side of the 
first wife, according to his natural desire ; and 
his second wife Hannah was laid in his grave 
by her own expressed wish. Are his ‘‘ mortal 
remains’ to be sifted from his, wife’s; the 
ashes and bones of one taken from the rest? 
If both are taken, are these to be separated 
from Gulielma Penn’s, and the children Leti- 
tia and Springett?”’ 

Could William Penn have seen, in pro- 
phetic vision, this bicentenary celebration, 
with his “ mortal remains” figuring in it in 
close connection with the “ pomp and circum- 
stance” of military display, would not the 
incongruity have struck him, and might he 
not have said, “‘ Ye build the tombs of the 
prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the 


righteous,’ but have ye kept inviolate the 





principles of peace, of political integrity, of 


republican simplicity, upon which the gov- 
ernment of my State was founded ?” 


Tue Revisep New Testament.—After 
prolonged delays, the revised version of the 


_ New Testament is now before the people of 


the English-speaking world, and is being 
read with deep interest by those who desire 
to know wherein the later revelations and the 
researches of scholars have modified the 
records which reveal to us the life of the 
blessed Jesus, and the acts and teachings of 
His chosen apostles. 

In the Canterbury Convocation of the Na- 
tional Church of England, in 1870, Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce, of Winchester, origin- 
ated the motion which resulted in setting at 
work the great Anglo-American committee, 
which has now, after ten years’ labor, placed 
in our hands this resulting fruit: The title- 
page declares that this is “the version set 
forth in A. D. 1611 compared with the most 
ancient authorities and revised A. D. 1881.” 

It is believed that we have abundant rea- 
son to trust the sincerity and the ability of 
the scholars who have performed for us this 
laborious and useful work ; and that teachers 
may immediately proceed to avail themselves 
of the greater clearness and correctness of 
the revised text, with the reasonable assur- 
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ance that they are not being misled by the 
revisers. 

This work commenced in 1870, and the 
combined labors of the most competent Bib- 
lical scholars of both England and the Uni- 
ted States in ten years completed the revision 
of the New Testament. The rules under 
which the Anglo-American revisers have 
worked have bound them to make as few al- 
terations as they could consistently with faith- 
fulness ; to limit the expression of such alter- 
ations, if possible, to the language of the 
authorized or earlier versions; to go twice 
over the portion revised; to adopt that read- 
ing in favor of which the weight of evidence 
tends, the assent of two-thirds being required 
to insure a change. 


It is interesting to note that the completion 
of the New Testament, at the close of last 
year, was just 500 years after Wickliff’s Bible 
was published. 

It is also worthy of mention that the old 
version was made by scholars of the Church 
of England alone, while the new version is the 
work of the most learned scholars of all the 
denominations that have been the outgrowth 
of that body. It should also be remembered 
that the new revisers had the advantage of 
the use of much older and better manuscripts 
than those which were accessible to King 
James’ translators nearly 300 years ago. 
Representing the latest stage of Biblical 
philology, criticism and archeology, the new 
revision is certainly far more accurate and _ 
consistent than the old version, though we 
will often miss the rhythm and the cadence of 
the old. 

One of the boldest and most important al- 
terations has been the omission of various 
passages, some of which have long been 
known to Biblical scholars as not properly 
belonging to the ancient manuscripts, and 
therefore as not entitled to a place in the 
New Testament. The famous passage of the 
three heavenly witnesses (1 John v, 7 and 8) 
is of course omitted, since it never should 
have been inserted. The doxology is omitted 
from the Lord’s prayer, since it is in no 
manuscript earlier than the fourth century ; 
and two long and important passages (Mark 
xvi, 9-20, and John viii, 3-11), as the weight 
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of evidence is against their being considered 
as integral portions of the gospels in which 
they occur, Another change is that in 1 
Timothy iii, 16, where instead of “God was 
manifested in the flesh,” the revised text has 
“ He who was manifested in the flesh.” 

We believe most readers will find with sat- 
isfaction that the sublime and somewhat ar- 
chaic language of King James’ Bible has 
not been interfered with, except where the 
meaning has made it necessary to change ob- 
solete words for those in present use. 

‘The authorized Oxford editions of the Re- 
vised New Testament are issued in five sizes, 
at prices varying from 15 cents to $4.00; and 
I. K. Funk & Co., New York, also offer it at 
the same prices. The 50-cent edition is re- 
commended as more satisfactory than smaller 
ones. We give, in another column, as an il- 
lustration of the work of the revisers, The 
Sermon on the Mount as it is rendered in the 
old version and in the new. 

Copies of the Revised Edition of the New 
Testament are for sale at Friends’ Book 
Store, 706 Arch street. 








MARRIED. 


SMITH—BROWN.—Fourth mo. 17th, 1881, 
by permission of Benjaminville Monthly Meet- 
mao Friends, at the residence of the bride’s 
father, Edgar J. Smith, son of Milton K. and 
Mary G. Smith, and Phebe A. Brown, daugh- 
ter of George W. and Abigail Brown (the Jat- 
ter being deceased), all of Benjaminville, Il. 


WASHBURN—SECOR.—On Fourth mo. 
26th, 1881, by Friends’ ceremony, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, Franklin J., 
son of Joshua B. Washburn, and Helen B., 
daughter of William W. Secor, all of New 
Castle, Westchester co., N. Y. 

SS 
DIED. 


LAMB.—On Fifth mo. 12th, 1881,Philena E., 
daughter of John E. and Esther Lamb, a 
member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 











PARENTAL DUTY. 
By FRANCES POWER CoBBE. 

There is to many of us something painful 
and harsh in attempting to define as stern 
duties the conduct and feelings which spring 
spontaneously from our hearts. Most of us 
are happy enough to feel or have felt that we 
needed no law to command us to do all that 
in us lay, to sacrifice health or wealth or 
anything we possessed, for a beloved parent 
or an idolized child. Love has been to us the 


became superfluous, making it seem almost 
an impertinence to refer to it. This is surely 
the natural state of things. It does not gen- 
erally need (happily for us) any transcendent 
virtue on the part of the parent to make the 
child love it, nor any special gifts or graces 
on the part of the child to make the parent 
cherish it. It is “Nature’s law divine” that 
those she has so closely united “cannot choose 
but love.” Each sacrifices to each without 
moral effort, in the pure spontaneity of com- 
plete affection,—the aim of the other’s wel- 
fare the only rule, and the idea of having. 
promoted it the only possible reward. 

Let those among you who are too young to 
know all that family affection means (and no- 
body can know it till they are able to compare 
it with other social sentiments) take my word 
for this,—that nothing is ever like it, nothing 
will ever take its place. When the last duty 
of filial love is paid, and there remains noth- 
ing more for us to do for the beloved one 
forever; when the form we cherished and 
sheltered from every ‘breath lies out away in 
its lonely grave, round which the snow is fall- 
ing and the winter winds are raving,—then it 
seems as if all other duties are in comparison 
so remote, so indifferent, so devoid of all sa- 
credness that it is hard to rouse ourselves to 
fulfill them, save by the thought, My father 
—or my mother—would have wished it. And 
again, on the other side, the parental love 
which fills a woman’s heart, when she holds 
her little child in her arms, is, as even we 
childless ones must see, something so divine, 
so pure from all selfishness where it is felt 
aright, that every care and fatigue and sac- 
rifice comes to the mother as a matter of 
course. Even the brutes show this. The cat 
will burn herself to save her kittens from the 
flames. The timid bird confronts danger, 
and even invites the cruel sportsman to fol- 
low her, that he may leave her nest undis- 
turbed. 

A conscientious mother, aiming before all 
things at the moral good of her child, and 
feeling the tremendous responsibilities which 
rest on her as regards all its future life, for 
weal or woe, must, I should think, often be 
nearly overwhelmed with her task. Poor 
Margaret Fuller, recording in her diary the 
event of her child’s birth, must have ex- 
pressed the thoughts of thousands: “I am 
the mother of an immortal being! God be 
merciful to me, asinner!” The sense of her 
own unworthiness and incapacity for her sa- 
cred task was probably, however, the very 
best preparation for performing it well. The 
woman who thinks herself quite equal to the 
duties of motherhood almost betrays by that 
fact that she has only the meanest notions of 


fulfilling of the law ; and the law consequently | their nature and extent. 
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Let me say something very serious to you 
at this point, something which I think we 
ought to bear in mind, not only in consider- 
ing parental, but all other social duties. We 
often refer to the love of God as the supreme 
love, and most justly; for all the holy love 
which ever aed in a mother’s breast can 
only have come from Him,—a drop from the 
fountain, a ray from the sun. But have you 
ever reflected that, in that awful love of God 
for his poor children of clay, there must be 
mingled at once infinite tenderness and pity, 
and at the same time a severity which never 
shrinks from any suffering needed to recall 
us from sin, or purify or sanctify us? That 
is the ideal of all love,—the norm toward 
which we should strive to lift our poor, fee- 
ble, short-sighted, selfish affections, and which 
it above all concerns a parent to strive to 
translate into the language of human duty. 
This is the truest love, the love which attaches 
itself to the very soul of the child, which re- 
pents with it, with tears bitterer than its own, 
for its faults, and while heaping on it so far 
as may be every innocent pleasure, never for 
an instant abandons the thought of its high- 
est and ultimate welfare. I think that till a 
parent’s love for a child is of the same charac- 
ter with that divine love of which we learn 
somewhat in life’s supremest hours of com- 
munion, till then his or her love is poor and 
faulty. 

But, oh, what a wondrous, what a sublime 
thing it is for a mother to be able to feel 
toward her offspring something like what God 
feels to us all! Kepler said one of the 
grandest things ever uttered when he discov- 
ered the law of the planetary distances, and 
bowed his head and said in awe-struck tones, 
“O God! I think Thy thoughts after Thee.” 
We do, effectually, “think God’s thoughts,” 
whenever we study nature. But it is higher 
still (if I may dare to use the words) To feel 
Giod’s feelings, to love even one little child as 
He loves it. And such divine sort of mother- 
ly love has this exceeding glory that all 
through life it will remain as the token, the 
assurance to the child, that there is such a 
thing as perfect love in the universe. He has 
felt it, he has been cradled in its arms, he 
has learned to trust it absolutely, and to 
know that, however often, or however miser- 
ably he may fail, that love will never forsake 
him, but will lift him up and restore him at 
last. 

A mother’s love, then, ought to be attuned 
to the very note of the love divine—to be, in 
fact, its echo from the deep cave of her heart. 

But, with such super-earthly love to light 
her way, what does she see before her? There 
is, first, the duty of conducing to her child’s 
moral welfare, the highest of all her duties; 


secondly, of securing his bodily health; third- 
ly, of giving him that intellectual training 
which will enlarge his being and make his 
moral nature itself more robust and capable 
of fulfilling his duties in life; and, lastly, of 
making him as happy as she may. These are 
each and all most complicated problems to 
many a good mother, working perhaps against 
wind and tide, with feeble health or limited 
means, or possibly with a hushand who 
thwarts and opposes her endeavors. It would 
require not half a lecture, but a whole trea- 
tise, to deal with such a subject fitly, even if 
I possessed the experiénce or insight needful 
for the task. There is only one point on 
which I think ethical science may be of some 
utility. That point is the problem of obedi- 
ence. How far ought it to be enforced? 

Three things are commonly confounded in 
speaking of filial obedience: 

1st. The obedience which must be exacted 
from a child for its own physical, intellectual 
and moral welfare. 

2d. The obedience which the parent may 
exact for his (the parent’s) welfare or conven- 
ience. 

3d. The obedience which parent and child 
alike owe to the moral law, and which it is 
the parent’s duty to teach the child to pay. 

If mothers would but keep these three kinds 
of obedience clear and distinct in their minds, 
I think much of the supposed difficulty of the 
problem would disappear. And, if children 
as they grow up would likewise discriminate 
between them, many of their troubles would 
be relieved. 

For the first, the excellent old Dr. Thomas 
Brown lays down a principle which seems to 
me exactly to fit the case. He says that par- 
ents “should impose no restraint which has 
not for its object some good greater than the 
temporary evil of the restraint itself.” For an 
infant, the restraint is no evil; and at that 
age everything must be a matter of obedience, 
the babe possessing no sense or experience 
for self-guidance. But, as childhood advan- 
ces, so should freedom advance; and, even if 
the little boy or girl does now and then learn, 
by sharp experience, the lesson will generally 
be well worth the cost: whereas the evils of 
over-restraint have no compensation. Each 
one is bad in itself, checking the proper de- 
velopment of character, chilling the, spirits, 
and also in a cumulative way becoming in- 
creasingly mischievous, as the miserable sense 
of being fettered becomes confirmed. 
jIn all this matter of the child’s own welfare, 
the mother’s aim ought to be to become the 
lifelong counselor of her child; and a coun- 
selor is (by the very hypothesis) one who 
does not persist in claiming authority. No- 
body thinks of consulting another who may 
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.conclude their “advice” by saying, “And 
now I order you to do as I have advised.” To 
drop, as completely and as early as possible, 
the tone of command, and assume that of the 
loving, sympathetic, ever-disinterested guide 
and friend,—that is, I think, the true wisdom 
of every mother, as it was that of my own. 
Of course, there are cases so grave (especially 
where girls who little understand the need of 
caution are concerned) that it is absolutely 
necessary, nay, the mother’s pressing duty, to 
prohibit her daughter from running into dan- 
ger. To apply Brown’s rule, the evil of the 
restraint is more than Counterbalanced by im- 
munity from deadly peril. Perhaps it is one 
of the principal causes of the dissatisfaction 
of young girls with parental control that they 
do not and can not understand what horrible 
dangers may overtake them in the still foul 
condition of society. 

(Concluded next week.) 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

The Honey-bearing Ants of Colorado.—In 
the “ Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences,” Second mo, 22, a very interesting 
account is given of this singular insect, from 
the pen of Henry C. McCook, whose investi- 
gations in this department of insect life have 
been so varied and extensive. From this 
paper a few extracts are presented. 

The peculiarity in the honey ants (myrme- 
cocystus melliger) which has attracted the es- 
pecial attention of naturalists is that one of 
the castes or worker forms has the abdomen 
distended to the size and form of a currant 
or small grape, and entirely filled with grape- 
=“ or “ honey.” 

ery little of their habits has heretofore 
been known, and only the forms of the honey- 
bearer and worker-major. In order, if pos- 
sible, to remove this reproach from entomol- 
ogy, I started in the early part of July, A. 
D. 1879, for New Mexico, as the honey-ants 
have been found in the neighborhood of 
Santa Fe, and even as far north as Abiquiu, 
on the Big Chama river. 

During a brief visit at the cottage of Gen. 
Charles Adams, of Manitou, Colorado, which 
is located in the mouth of the Garden of the 
gods, in the course of some observations made 
upon the ants of the vicinity, a nest was dis- 
covered whose external architecture was new 
tome. The sentinels were called out by the 
application of a straw, and their general ap- 
ee raised the suspicion that they might 

honey ants, which, as I had never seen 
specimens, were known to me only by descrip- 
tion. The nest was opened, and the delight- 
ful fact revealed that the objects of my search 
were before me. ; ° ‘ ; : 

Within a dome-roofed vault, about three 


inches in width and three-quarters to one inch 
in height, hung: the honey-bearers, clinging 
by their feet to the roof. Their yellow bodies 
stretched along the ceiling, but the rotund 
abdomens hung down, almost perfect globules 
of transparent tissue, through which the 
amber-colored honey showed. They looked 
like a cluster of small Delaware grapes or 
large currants. Most of the abdomens were 
quite round, but they were in various stages 
of fullness. Upon some the external mem- 
brane of the abdomen was gathered in folds. 
A few of the abdomens, and especially those 
but little distended, were of a white instead 
of amber color.’ 

I have observed that the honey-bearers, in 
my artificial nests, show the honey which has 
been gathered from white sugar quite white 
and translucent. It is probable that the 
color becomes amber, and even a wine color, 
with age. When the abdomen is full it 
fairly shines, reflecting the’ light that falls 
upon it from the lamp. With most of the 
honey-bearers the abdomens hang downward 
without touching the ceiling, except at the 
rotundity near the base, and often not even 
at that point. With some, however, the 
whole lower part of the abdomen rests 
against the roof. This appears to depend 
chiefly upon the contour of the perch, and 
not upon the relative degree of comfort to 
the ant in the two positions. 

The roof of the honey-chamber is different 
in structure from the floor, the latter being 
comparatively smooth, while the former is 
rough, being the natural granulated surface 
left after the picking away of the sandy soil. 
This character, of course, enables the honey- 
bearer to cling more easily and securely to 
her perch. This position is not held by the 
mandibles clasping the rugose dome with 
their sharp teeth, but almost exclusively by 
the feet, whose claws, hairs and pulvuli all 
doubtless contribute to the effect. 

Judging from observations upon artificial 
nests,and from the utter unwieldiness and 
helplessness of the fully charged bearers, 
they are not much disposed to change their 
roost after once taking it, at least after they 
have reached a considerable degree of rotund- 
ity. But the statements generally made by 
writers, that they are wholly saaile to move, 
and never change a. are inferences 
without the facts. They are not unable to 
move, and in point of fact do occasionally 
move their positions. Those whose abdomens 
are but half or even two-thirds the full glo- 
bose, I have frequently seen coming out of 
their chambers, ascending the galleries and 
moving freely about the surface. Those with 
full globes can move about with no little 
agility when placed upon a table, or when 
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exposed in their nests to some unusual dan- 
ger or alarm. In the nests they slide along 
from point to point, moving their feet side- 
wise, and so make changes of position. 

If once they loosen their hold, however, 
and fall to the floor, they seem ordinarily 
helpless to recover. Numbers of my full 
honey-bearers, dropping from various causes, 
or shaken down by thoughtless visitors, laid 
upon the floor helpless, resting upon the ro- 
tund abdomen, bodies up, antenne and feet 
in motion, and seeming exceedingly uncom- 
fortable. Those who so fell as to have some 
object upon which to lay their feet, as a clod 
or the surface of the jar, fared better. In 
very favorable positions a few recovered their 
roost. But asa rule they were helpless, re- 
mained stationary, and so passed their lives, 
which were evidently shortened by their po- 
sition, although some of them lived thus sev- 
eral months. 





From Unity. 
RUSSIAN RELIGION. 

Russia teaches a suggestive religious les- 
son. It has an established church which 
nominally includes most of the nation and 
keeps religion prominent before the eyes: 
images of the Virgin stand even in railroad 
stations, and Icons in nearly every house; 
fasts are frequent and rigorous; priests, pray- 
ers and ceremonies abound. But here Rus- 
sian religion ends. It has little mental and 
still less moral element. Priests seldom 
preach or teach. Even the doctrines are not 
emphasized as in Catholic and Protestant 
churches. Ceremonies are the important 
thing. Great religious agitations have arisen 
in Russia over such questions as the shaving 
of the beard and the position of the fingers in 
making the sign of the cross; and an old 
archbishop once proclaimed that they who 
repeat “ Alleluiah” only twice in a certain 
part of the liturgy “sing to their own dam- 
nation.” The ceremonial has been empha- 
sized at the expense of the moral, until we 
hear of a man about to murder, but first 
entering a church to commend the deed to 
the saints; and of another killing and rob- 
bing a traveler, but refusing to eat the meat 
found in the traveler’s cart, because it was 
a fast day. Even this sacred fasting is so 
void of moral element that we read of peas- 
ants violating it, having first turned the 
Icon’s face to the wall so that it shall not 
see them. Says Wallace, in his excellent 
book on ‘“ Russia,” the priest “neither has 
nor seeks to have a moral influence over 
his flock.” With the national vice of drunk- 
enness the priests do not meddle, but are 
themselves often the village agents for the 
“ vodki,” and do not feel called upon to re- 


buke the most inveterate toper. According 
to that most interesting book, “The Rus- 
sians of To-day,” “a Russian priest will se- 
riously tell you that it is allowable to get 
drunk, but not to smoke, because ‘ not that 
which goeth in, but that which cometh out of 
the mouth defileth a man.’” This is even 
worse than Voltaire’s story of the Russian’s 
interpretation of the same text a century 
ago. ‘ Trois-Etoiles” tells of a Russian 
priest who, trying to console a wealthy barina 
mourning for her sin, told her “ that it is not 
good to be faultless, for perfect virtue is apt 
to beget pride, which is a deadly sin.” 

No wonder that Russian priests are com- 
ing to have very little influence over the 
people, as the best observers tell us. No 
wonder that this religion, so merely ceremo- 
nial and so void of mental and moral train- 
ing, is becoming rotten and easily passes 
over into nihilism. A religion which has so 
long acquiesced in the prevalent tyrannies, 
and said mass over exiles starting for Siberia, 
and sent priests to preach patience to them 
while rotting under ground in the quicksilver 
mines, must expect now and then to see dy- 
namite put under the whole system. 

Not, of course, that Russia’s religion is to 
blame forall her evils. It is only part of 
that general system which has not trusted and 
trained the people. Russia teaches us that. 
Church and State alike must be grounded in 
popular rights and the popular intelligence. 
Grimm compares the French Revolution to 
the breaking up of a vast mass of ice which had 
so long been skated over that rulers forgot. 
there was water beneath. Not even the thick- 
er ice of this northern despotism can hold 
forever ; here, too, the river is beneath. The 
new government may torture regicides and 
force Catholic Poles to swear allegiance in a 
church which they hate; but it were easier to 
dam the Neva than stop the movement of 
popular rights in Russia. H. M.S. 


COUNTRY WEEK FOR THE CHILDREN. 


The Children’s Country Week Association 
reports to its many friends another year of 
success. The increasing demands upon the 
society required at the beginning of last sum- 
mer that the work should be centralized in 
Philadelphia, that the number of workers 
should be largely increased, and that, conse- 
quently, there should be a revision and to 
some extent a change of methods. During 





the three years of the existence of this enter- 
prise prior to 1880, the lady so well known 
as its founder gave to almost every child her 
personal attention; and that these changes 
should not make similar personal care of the 
children impossible was a matter of great im- 
portance, and the effect in this direction of 
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the growth of the work was awaited with no 
little anxiety. In this the first year of the 

resent system the results are as good as 
eeretotees, and the happiness of the largely 
increased number of beneficiaries has not 
been marred by a single accident. 

At its request, the Society of Free Excur- 
sions has been united with this association. 
Under this new branch of the work over 
4,500 persons were sent on excursions to the 
Park, upon the rivers, to the Sanitarium and 
to the sea-shore. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Free Excursions, formerly Presi- 
dent of that society, reports: “The Excur- 
sion branch of the association has assumed 
important proportions ; and when we consider 
what a vast field it is, the innumerable cases 
in which a day of country air or a few hours’ 
boat ride is like a healing ray, where any 
more extended vacation is impossible, it is 
apparent that the work should grow, and that 
it must be most carefully managed.” 

The original purpose of the association is 


to enable poor children and invalid adults of 


the city to spend a part of the warm months 
in the country. 1,378 persons were sent out 
of the city for this purpose. Of these 1,237 
were children and 140 were adults, including 
39 mothers with infants. The average length 
of the visits was 9 days, not including seve- 
ral which continued during the whole sum- 
mer. The average cost per person was $2 
per week, including all the expenses of the as- 
sociation and the reduction from regular fares 
allowed by the railroads. The services of all 
those engaged in the work, numbering about 
seventy, have been given gratuitously. The 
greatest care is taken to provide for the safe- 
ty and comfort both of the entertainers in the 
country and of the guests. It is required that 
the eligibility of applicants be carefully in- 
quired into; that those accepted be pro- 
nounced by a physician to be free from con- 
tagious disease, and that on their departure 
to the country they be cleanly and ‘neatly 
clothed. : There must also be given to every 
one sent a card, to be securely and conspicu- 
ously attached to every small child, bearing 
on one side the name and address of the host, 
and on the other the name and address of the 
child and of its parent; every child is also 
provided with properly addressed postal cards 
with which to report to its parents, and to 
the association its arrival at its destination; 
finally, the children are taken to the depot, 
and met on their return. 

Small children when traveling on the rail- 
roads are accompanied by adults. On the 
roads most patronized by the association there 
have been regular attendants. The kind in- 
terest shown by the railroad officials contrib- 
uted not a little to the comfort and happiness 





of the little travelers, many of whom were on 
the steam cars for the first time. 

Invitations are to be had for a part only of 
our applicants, and it is, therefore, necessary 
to secure boarding in farmers’ homes for the 
others. These homes are selected after thor- 
ough examination, and are frequently in- 


spected during the summer. They are obliged 
to furnish good, wholesome food in abundance 
and good beds, and to make their guests as 
comfortable as possible. Not more than ten 
children are sent to one house at a time, and 


to some of the most desirable four only. 
Several of these houses were opened from 

benevolent motives, the small charge for 

board being made to cover expenses, rather 


than as a remuneration for the care and at- 


tention that must be given. Many instances 
of the disinterested kindness of these enter- 
tainers are reported. One of them writes: 
“ Little Fannie was somewhat homesick last 
evening when it grew dark, but I took the 
little motherless one in my arms and rocked 
her to sleep, and she is as merry as a cricket 
this morning. She is very delicate, but such 
a sweet child I wish I could keep her always.” 
Another in answer to a letter asking her to 
take a lame boy says: “Send the lame boy, 
we have no bed down stairs but we will put 


one in the parlor, and we will do all we can to ~ 


make the little sufferer comfortable while he 
is with us.” This boy had not been out of 
his court for five years. He made a visit of 
four weeks and came home much improved 
in health. He says, “I cannot tell you how 
much [ enjoyed being in the country. Mrs. 

was so kind to me; she says to no 
trouble in her home, and that I must visit 
her again next summer. I think I could not 
have borne the terrible pain this winter, if I 
hadn’t kept thinking of the pleasant times in 
store for me.” 

There were 252 visits on invitation. It is 
from them that we look for the best results. 
These invitations embody genuine hospi- 
tality; and the kindly interest that lives on 
from summer to summer manifests itself in 
thoughtful attention during the intervening 
winter is evidence that the highest possibili- 
ties of the association are being reached. 
Great care is taken in the selection of invited 





guests, but we cannot promise that they will | 


be perfect. The little ones under our care 
are often the neglected children of busy or 
dissolute parents, the querulous victims 
of disease; or, it may be, they are over- 
wearied little ones who have grown morbid 
amid their hopeless surroundings, and will 
not see at first the brightness even of the 
green fields and blue skies. It is because 
they are not perfect that humanity begs for 
them a glimpse into better homes and purer 
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lives. A judicious rebuke to the untidy, self- 
ish or untruthful child from one who is to it 
the embodiment of goodness, may prove a 
larger charity than even well-cooked food or 
pure air. 

It is the testimony of the ladies who, hav- 
ing become interested in the cases put in their 
charge, have kept up the acquaintance 
through the winter, that the better ways of 
living noted by the little people in their visits 
have been imitated at home, and gentler man- 
ners and neater appearance have’ been the 
general result. 

By far the larger part of guests sent out 
by us are from respectable poor families, who 
ask no aid from others for ordinary purposes, 
but are rejoiced to receive for their little ones 
an invitation to a week of refreshment and 
health which they could not afford to give 
them. Many of these children are employed 
all the rest of the year as cash boys and cash 
girls and as factory children, and to them a 
country holiday in their week of vacation is 
not only a luxury, but often a necessity to 
renew their exhausted powers and strengthen 
them for their winter’s work. 

In a few cases all that was needed was free 
transit and our counsel and protection ; and 
several poor women voluntarily contributed 
something toward their expenses. It is our 
constant effort to avoid lowering the self- 
respect of such persons, and to encourage in 
them habits of independence. 

Although it is primarily the object of the 
association to place the impressible child in 
the way of example, precept and other good 
influences that may help it to live a life of 
usefulness, much can be and has been done 
for invalid adults. The following instances 
will illustrate our work in this direction. A 
poor girl, the victim of consumption, longed 
for a drop of water from the cool stream that 
her feverish ear heard constantly gurgling by 
her early home far away among the moun- 
tains, and she felt sure that the air there 
would not be so hard to breathe as that in 
the narrow alley in which she lived. Kind 
friends had offered their hospitality but trav- 
eling expenses must be met. The exhausted 
mother added a little, week by week, to what 
had already been saved, but she saw that, 
with her best effort, before the coveted money 
could be obtained the earthly life of her child 
would be ended. A trifle added to her store, 
and’ a little timely help m the starting, 
enabled them to reach their longed-for home, 
where the invalid passed away gratified and 
happy, and the mother found a permanent 
home among friends. 

In July last, a young woman, completely 
exhausted by teaching and sewing, who had 
not been able to do anything for three years, 


was sent to the country for a visit of two 
weeks; at the end of that time her host in-, 
vited her to remain two weeks longer. A few 
days ago she wrote, “I am still in the coun- 
try, and have been so busy and happy all 
winter. Every day is full of thanksgivin 
for renewed health and usefulness. 1 shal 
remain in the country through the coming 
summer at least.” 
Permanent homes were found during the 
ear for 21 persons, 15 children and 6 adults. 
he large acquaintance we necessarily make 
with the best people of the adjoining country 
_— the association excellent facilities for 

nding suitable homes. A short visit to the 
country often removes that dread of it which 
is so common among those who have always 
lived in the city, and which is often increased 
where the first experience is a change from 
idleness to hard work, rather than a pleasure 
trip calculated to present the attractive side 
of country life. Again, a genuine attachment 
often springs up between entertainer and 
guest, and saa in the former giving or 
finding a permanent home. 

In conclusion it may be said that the asso- 
ciation is now capable of doing more good 
work than ever before, and that the number 
of poor children to be sent the coming sum- 
mer from the narrow, stifling courts of the 
city to the green fields and fresh air of the 
country will be limited only by the gene- 
rosity of the public. 

‘O my sisters, not so much 

Are we asked for—not a blossom 
From our children’s nosegay, such 

As we gave it, from our bosom,— 
Not the milk left in their cup, 

Not the lamp while they are sleeping, 
Not the little cloak hung up 

While the coat’s in daily keeping,— 
But a place in [country homes], 

Where the outcast may to-morrow 
Learn by gentle words and rules 

Just the uses of their sorrow. 
O my sisters! children small, 
- Blue-eyed, wailing through the city— 
Our own babes cry in them all: 

Let us take them into pity.” 

Hannan P. Baker, President. 





CO-WORKERS. 
BY GRACE 8. WELLS. 


What seem opposing forces 
May work for common ends, 
As in the perfect picture 
The light and shadow blends. 


We may not say that day time 
Or night time is the best, 

Since noble work accomplished 
Is born of toil and rest. 


Perhaps, were there no evil 
There were no chosen good, 

And all things work together 
In ways not understood. 
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Both doubting and believing 
The nobler faith may bring, 
And giving and receivin 
One song of love may sing. 


Oh, when o’er hearts responsive 
Sweep waves of harmony, 

Discord as well as concord 
Informs the melody. 


Then life and death we name not 
As enemy and friend, 
Since in the finished picture 
The light and shade may blend. 
— Unity. 





PETTISHNESS. 
BY HENRY 8. SUTTON. 


My mind was ruffied with small cares to-day, 
And I said pettish words, and did not keep 
Long suffering patience well; and now how 


eep 
My trouble for this sin! In vain I weep, 
For foolish words I never can unsay. 


Yet not in vain; O, surely, not in vain! 

This sorrow must compel me to take heed ; 
And surely I shall learn how much I need 
Thy constant strength my own to supersede, 
And all my thoughts to patience to constrain. 


Yes, I shall learn at last, though I neglect, 
Day after day, to seek my help from Thee. 
O aid me, that I always recollect 

This gentle heartedness ; and O correct 
Whatever else of sin Thou seest in me! 
—Quiet Hours. 





ITEMS. 


Two sHocKS of earthquake were felt at 
Contocook, N. H., on the night of the 18th 
inst. 


TRAFFIC on the Mont Cenis Tunnel Rail- 
way, which was blockaded by the recent land 
slip, has been resumed. 


THE wheat fly is reported to be ravagin 
southwesten Missouri, having already ruin 
thousands of acres of grain. 


THE army worm has a 
counties of northern New 
great damage in the fields. 


eared in several 
ork, and is doing 


TuHos. A. ScorT, ex-President of the Penn- b 


sylvania Railroad Company, died about nine 
o’clock on the re of the 21st inst., at his 
summer residence, Woodburn, near Darby. 


InpIA’s tea trade is growing to noble pro- 
portions, and recent changes in the laws gov- 
erning the employment of labor in the tea 
districts are calculated, it is said, to greatly 
increase the production. The imports of In- 
dia tea to Great Britain, which in 1875 
amounted to a little over twenty million 
pounds per annum, now exceed forty million 
pounds, having doubled in five years. 


THE nomenclature of future discoveries by 
the United States Coast Survey is not, as here- 
tofore, to: be left to chance or to the pride of 
the explorers. Secretary of the Navy Hunt 
has just ordered that no naval officer is to 


change the name of or give a name to any is- 
land, cape, rock, shoal or other natural object 
on the coast, without referring the matter in 
official form to the Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey, who will give it due considera- 
tion, and endeavor to do justice to all persons 
concerned. 


DESPATCHES from the Sanitary Adminis- 
tration in Mesopotamia say that the mortality 
from the plague in Nedjef was fifty-six a day 
for the week ending May 2d. Four thousand 
inhabitants are dispersed in camps, complete- 
ly isolated. These camps are now quite free 
from plague, as are also the localities of Elza- 
yad and Djara, whence the disease was origi- 


nally ro ted. The remaining inhabitants 
of Nedjef will leave soon, when the officers 


will be able.to completely destroy all the 
latent germs of the epidemic. 


A REPORT of the fruit trade of the port of 
New York for the year 1880, prepared by Cus- 
toms Inspector J. H. Bostwick, shows that 
the value of green fruit entered for consump- 
tion during the year was $4,192,831, distrib- 
uted as follows: Oranges and lemons, $3,188,- 
378; grapes, $192,975; pineapples, $109,427; 
bananas, $400,711; limes, grape fruit, man- 
goes, ete., $72,036; cocoanuts, $229,304. The 

uties upon these imports amounted to $745,- 
437.20. A comparison of the green fruit trade 
in 1880 with that in 1879 shows an increase in 
value of $336,291, and in duties of $55,995.60. 


THE result of an investigation into Ameri- 
can pork, made by order of Secretary Blaine, 
is a report setting forth the following facts: 

The swine of America are of the best and 
purest breeds, and are fed and fattened for 
market on corn. It is not believed that swine 
are thus fed in any other country. 

The — published in Europe concern- 
ing the deaths of American hogs from hog 
cholera are gross exaggerations. 

The fears excited and fostered in parts of 
Europe by interested persons that any portion 
of hogs which have died or may die of cholera 
or from any other cause is or can be converted 
into merchantable lard are founded upon gross. 
ignorance; for merchantable lard cannot be 
produced from such dead animals. 

The percentage of American hogs infected 
with trichine (though this question is thus 
largely one of supposition) is, in all proba- 
bility, by reason of the superiority of the 

reed and feed, much less than that among the 
hogs in any other country. 


NOTICES. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Educa- 
tion desire to assist teachers in securing posi- 
tions in Friends’ schools, and school commit- 
tees in procuring teachers. Those interested 
will please addrtss the Clerk of the committee, 

Wm. WADE GRISCoM, 
Woodbury, N. J. 
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A religious meeting will be held at the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, 
Belmont and Girard avenues, to-morrow 
(First-day) at 3 P.M., to which Friends espe- 
cially are invited. 
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